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THE LAND OF PROMISE. 



In the rich cities of an Eastern land 
When, bowing to their worshipped lord's decree, 
The people keep some holy feast with glee. 
And throng the public squares in many a band, — 
Oft may you see some story-teller stand 
The centre of a group, whose gravity 
Is changed to mirth or sadness as they see 
The varied scenes that rise at his command ; 
So thou, who strayest through this festive mart. 
Were but his power of fascination mine, 
I would enchant thine ear, and touch thine heart ; 
But in this work of mercy my poor part 
Is but to place an offering on the shrine — 
May Heaven thy soul to sympathy incline ! 
B 



THE 



LAND OF PROMISE. 



MiSFOBTUNE can be made lovely by the manner in which 
it is borne. When those who are its victims retire from 
public view, and, instead of parading their sorrows before 
a world which can neither understand nor sympathize 
with them, patiently submit themselves to the trials 
which Heaven may have prepared for the purification of 
their hearts, and dwelling in the shade, seek no help 
from without to dissipate their grief, — then, their afflic- 
tions, whether of bereavement, of poverty, or of any 
other of the ills of life, are so far from degrading their 
character, that they seem to encircle it with lustre, and 
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give it added grace and dignity. So it was with the 
personages about to be introduced in the following 
pages. 

Devon abounds with beautiful and romantic spots, — 
with* every variety of scene, from the wide extended 
meadow, that presents only a surface of unvarying 
green, to the tall hills clothed with all shades of verdure, 
and crowned with a forest of trees of different growth 
and species. It is unnecessary, therefore, to designate 
the exact position of a rustic cottage, which, without 
being characterized by the rude plainness of an ordinary 
farmhouse, or having anything of the fantastical ap- 
pearance of a cottage ornee^ seemed, from a certain 
unpretending prettiness of exterior, to be exactly suited 

to the secluded spot in which it stood. At first sight, 

# 

you could not, perhaps, determine what it was that 
impressed you with the feeling that Nature had herself 
built this cottage, and determined its site, — shading it 
with old trees, giving it a front open to the sweet south, 
calling iForth near it a little gurgling rill, overshadowed 
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with luxuriant vegetation ; so that, like a concealed lute, 
you heard the fairy-like music, without perceiving how 
it was produced; rearing around banks of moss of a 
hundred shades of green, and as soft to the foot as a 
Persian carpet, opening views through woodland vistas, 
or peep-holes of far-off hills of the richest purple hue, — 
bringing from hidden nooks the delightful fragrance 
of violets and wild thyme, — ^you could not at first say 
what it was that made this cottage seem so completely 
in accordance with surrounding objects ; but on a nearer 
view, you perceived that the effect you admired, had 
been the work of a refined mind, with a fine perception 
of natural beauty. All around the rustic porch was 
trained the plants natural to the woodland scene. The 
sweet-smelling clematis, with its tiny blossoms, and the 
wild convolvulus, were twined through the irrregular 
lattice-work, and hung in rich clusters over the roof; 
lichen stained the walls, and myrtle and jasmine, sweet 
sisters, flourished in rich profusion, as though they had 
never known the gardener's shears. The very chimney- 
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stack looked picturesque, peeping above the thick 
thatch; for you might see tiiat the swallows' had built 
their nests on its rerge ; and now and then the parent 
birds winged their flight from the roof to the far — ^far 
offi corn-fields. Within this cottage lired a widow lady 
and her daughter, attended by but one domestic, a 
faithful honest-hearted creature, who would have given 
her life, if the sacrifice could have done pleasure to 
either of her ladies. They did not mix with the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. All the world to each 
other, they lived perfectly secluded, making their bliss 
ija the sweet love and converse of their daily life. 

On a summer evening, when the rich glow of sun- 
set had given place to the grey sombre hues of twilight, 
Selina Manvers put aside her embroidery-frame, seated 
herself on a low stool at her mother's feet, and raising 
her eyes to that gentle mother's face, she read in its 
sad expression that some more than usually painful 
thought occupied her mind. " What makes you thus 
sad and silent, dearest mother?" she inquired. 
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*^ Nothing," replied Mrs- Manvere; " at least, nothing 
but a trifling disappointment, which, like many 
former ones, will be forgotten in thy dear smiles :" 
and she fondly embraced her daughter as sb^ added — 
"Ton remember, Selina, my favourite proverb of — 
^ When die night is darkest, the dawn is nearest;^ and 
though just now all is very dark, doubtless something 
brighter is in store for us." 

"Do not doubt it, dear mamma," exclaimed her 
daught^; ^'and though we are poor, at least in ihe 
world's estimate of wealtii, <4iink how rich we are in 
our mututi love, — rich, too, in the feeling of honest 
independence; and, whatever may be our little priva- 

tions, they are known but to ourselves ^^ The 

postman's knodc interrupted Selina, — she sprang to 
her feet, and hastened to receive the letter — but one 
letter presented itself to 8elina's imagination, one which 
heA been so long expected, and so long delayed, that 
in a mind less sanguine, less devoted than hers, hope 
would have been long- extinct. We will leave her to 
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mourn over this fresh disappointment on receiving one 
in an unknown hand, while we relate some earlier 
passages in her life. 

Mrs. Manvers had been early left a widow, with 
one child. Hers had been a love-match ; and from the 
hour of her husband's death, his family, who had never 
forgiven her for being poor, completely deserted her, 
and she retired with her child to the cottage we have 
described, to live in the strictest seclusion. Her time 
was completely devoted to cultivating the mind, and 
forming the principles of her beloved Selina; and when, 
at the age of sixteen, she looked on the object of her 
cares, she felt them more than repaid; but as every 
day unfolded some charm of mind, or grace of person, 
the anxious mother became fearfully alive to her 
scanty means.. Must such a noble mind^-such a 
beauteous form — ^be precluded from all intercourse with 
that world she was so eminently formed to grace? — and 
the tears would fall on her child's neck as she thought 
of it. 
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The cottage in which they resided had been engaged 
for them by an old and faithful servant, and Mrs. 
Manvers had never seen her landlord when she heard of 
his sudden death. Ensign Maitland, his only son, was 
on foreign service at the time; but it was supposed 
he would obtain leave of absence, for the purpose of 
arranging his late father's affairs, which were said to 
have become involved by imprudent speculations. 
Sydney Maitland arrived sooner than was anticipated, 
and, shortly after, called on Mrs. Manvers, to inquire 
if she wished to renew her lease. Mrs. Manvers 
received him with that polished ease, and courtesy of 
manner, which early habit had made familiar to her, 
but which her visitor had not expected to find in the 
low-rented cottage of which she had been for seven 
years the tenant. Before he took leave of Mrs. Man- 
vers, Selina returned from her walk ; and not expecting 
to find any one with her mother, she threw open the 
parlour door, and was in the middle of the room, hold- 
ing her great Newfoundland dog by a scarf, which she 

c 
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had transferred from her own to his neck, with one 
hand, while the other was filled with the wild flowers 
she had been gathering. In her confusion at seeing 
a stranger, she let them all fall to the ground; and 
as the young man stooped to collect them, not only their 
hands but their eyes met : a new life seemed opened to 
both — and that look might have given the text for the 
beautiful poem by Lopez de Vega, beginning — 

" Let no one say that there is need 
Of time Ibr love to grow ; 
Oh, no ! the love that kills indeed 
Dispatches at a blow.'* 

Mrs. Manvers busied herself in loosening from Juba's 
neck the new scarf her daughter had so thoughtlessly 
placed there, and in a few minutes they were all seated ; 
Ensign Maitland lengthening his visit, till the sound of 
knives and forks coming in rude contact, warned him 
that the hour of repast was near; but he contrived to 
invite himself for the following day, by saying he would 
be glad to bring Miss Manvers some curious plants from 
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his own grounds. Not only the following, but every 
succeeding day, found Sydney Maitland a visitor at the 
cottage, and Mrs. Manvers did not discover, till the germ 
of that passion which was to decide her child's fate, had 
taken root, that such intimacy was at least likely to be 
dangerous to her repose. 

It is singular, but not less true, that a mother's excess 
of love for her child will as often blind as render her 
quick-sighted to what is passing in that child's mind — 
nor could Selina have enlightened her mother, for 
though too innocent, too unsophisticated to conceal any- 
thing she was herself aware of, she could have given no 
name to the feeling with which Sydney Maitland's pre- 
sence inspired her — and he had become her world, her 
waking thought, her nightly dream, ere he had more 
than looked the love which filled his whole soul, and 
made Selina his. In this happy state of trust and peace, 
time passed on till a letter from the adjutant of his 
regiment, reminding him how soon his leave would 
expire, and giving him various commissions to execute. 
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awoke the young ensign from this £1 jsimn, and then the 
reflection of how inadequate were his means to support a 
wife, forced on his mind a doubt of how far he had acted 
honourably in winning the affections of this young crea- 
ture, for though no avowal had passed the lips of either, 
they were as certain of being beloved as though their 
troth had been plighted at the altar. Sydney took the 
adjutant's letter to the cottage, and gave it to Mrs. 
Manvers, to read, but she handed it to her daughter, 
saying, " £ead it to me, Selina — ^my eyes are weak this 
morning." Selina obeyed, but had not proceeded far, 
when she stopped, and, pale as death, sat trembling, with 
the letter open in her hand. Mrs. Manvers looked 
up, and flew to her. " My child, my child ! what is the 
matter?" said she; but Selina's utterance was gone, and, 
hiding her face in her mother's bosom, she sobbed con- 
vulsively. Sydney ran for a glass of water, which he 
presented with such an unsteady hand, and a counte- 
nance in which such grief seemed depicted, that Mrs. 
Manvers became aware of the imprudence she had com- 
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mitted in allowing this intimacy. She besought him to 
leave them, which, however, he would not do, till she 
promised to receive him in the evening ; but it was not 
in Sydney Maitland's nature to remain till evening, 
without acknowledging, and beseeching Mrs. Manvers 
to sanction his attachment for her daughter. At the 
same time he told her, how inadequate were his present 
means to support her as he could desire. " My pay, as 
an ensign," said he, " is all I can call my own. It is 
true that by law I am entitled to all my father possessed, 
but the investigation of his affairs brought to light 
claims to which my sense of honour renders me amen- 
able. I hope my acts would be the same, were the 
choice between inheriting comparative affluence, or 
shielding my father's memory from reproach, still within 
my power ; but it is certain that I now feel as a sacri- 
fice an act which, on first looking into his affairs, I con- 
sidered solely in the light of a duty." 

Mrs. Manvers could not but admire the principles 
expressed in this letter, but its contents only made her 
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own imprudence more jpalpable. Selina had wrung her 
heart by acknowledging the idolatrous attachment she 
felt, for she feared that their mutual poverty would 
render their union little short of madness. 

Sydney Maitland's letter left her no doubt as to the 
line of conduct she ought now to adopt, but she bitterly 
regretted not having been more vigilant. When he 
came in the evening, he found her alone, and she entered 
at once with him on the subject of such interest to 
both, and reproached herself as the cause of the sorrow 
she must inflict on them. 

" You are both too young to marry," said she; ** were 
there ample means for your support : and anything like 
an engagement, under such circumstances as the present, 
I will not listen to for my child. You are about to enter 
on busy scenes, and, in the bustle of a soldier's life on 
active service, you will I trust, cease to think of us but 
as friends ; while it must be my task to comfort Selina 
under a disappointment my prudence should have spared 
her." 

" Ah, madam !" replied the young soldier, " your words 
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have given me new life, and inspired me with ardent 
hope ; they give me the flattering certainty that I am not 
an object of indifference to your daughter, and I wish for 
no engagement beyond this belief. Allow me but to see 
her, to express in your presence my everlasting gratitude, 
and assure her that her image will ever be enshrined in 
my heart, and that, spite of my present poverty, I will 
neither cease to hope nor to toil in the pursuit of means 
to place me in a position worthy her acceptance." 

Mrs. Manvers consented to this meeting, on condition 
that he would immediately leave the neighbourhood; and 
the next morning these young lovers met, and parted. 
Sydney's last words to her were, "Farewell, Selina; I 
leave you free from all engagement, but I go bound by 
every feeling of love, and every tie of honour;" and then 
turning to Mrs. Manvers, he said, " You will not refuse 
to receive my letters," and in an instant was beyond 
the garden-gates. He dared not trust himself to look 
round, and it was well for him that he did not, for he 
would have beheld Selina all but lifeless in her mother's 
arms. 
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At first, Selina's griefs incapacitated her from follow- 
ing any of the occupations she had previously engaged 
in. Her mother's time and thoughts were devoted to 
soothe and chase away a sorrow which she knew could 
not have arisen but from her imprudence ; and the self- 
reproaches she uttered first induced Selina to exert 
herself to appear calm, and occupy herself as formerly. 
These dutiful efibrts were at length crowned with 
success; she no longer shut herself up in the house, 
though her rambles were more circumscribed than at 
a former period, for her mother was her companion. 
Mrs. Manvers could not endure that she should go 
alone, and even Juba could no longer be her attendant, 
for on the very day of Ensign Maitland's last visit to 
the cottage, Juba had disappeared. All inquiries after 
him were vain — no one had seen the dog; and when their 
heavier loss permitted them to think of their old 
favourite, they concluded he must have been stolen. 

When the time came at which it was probable they 
might hear of Sydney's arrival in India, Selina's mind 
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became much disturbed; and when week after week, 
and month after month, passed on without a line from 
him, Mrs. Manvers began to consider him unworthy a 
regret — to wonder how she could ever have been so 
prejudiced in his favour, and to congratulate herself on 
her daughter's escape. Not so that daughter, with 
whom no doubt of his worth existed; she felt disap- 
pointed at not hearing from him, but not a shadow of 
mistrust mingled with it; and on the evening on which 
we became acquainted with her, she ran to the post- 
man's knock with the same feeling of hope which had 
so often before been defeated. 

The letter she carried to her mother proved to be 
from Sir Vincent Manvers, her father's elder brother; 
who now, for the first time since that father's death, 
addressed words of kindness to his widow and orphan. 
Grief had lately been busy in his own family, and the 
loss of three children had apparently brought to his 
recollection those relations of whose affliction he had 
before been unmindful. He invited Selina to pay her 

D 
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aunt a visit, and sent an order on his banker for a 
much larger sum than was necessary to defray the 
expenses of her journey. At first, neither Mrs. Manvers 
nor Selina could entertain the thought of being sepa- 
rated; but after some hours of reflection, the mother's 
heart became only alive to the possible benefit her child 
might derive from the change of scene so unexpectedly 
ofiered her; and then she exerted herself to convince 
Selina how much she wished it, and how unkind it 
would be to refuse her aunt, who was now without any 
companion, and mourning the death of two sons and an 
only daughter. 

" But why do they not ask you, too, dear mamma?" 
said Selina. " If my aunt feels the loss of her children, 
why should she seek to deprive you of yours?" 
. The same question had suggested itself to Mrs. 
Manvers many times during the discussion, but having 
brought her mind to the painful sacrifice of a separation 
from her sole treasure, she would not allow any minor 
considerations to interfere with it. " Most probably," 
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she answered, " your uncle and aunt felt how impru- 
dent it would be for me to leave home, and trust our 
little property to the care of others." 

Selina was by no means reconciled to the arrange- 
ment; but accustomed from infancy implicitly to obey 
her mother, she ceased to argue, though she could not 
cease to sorrow at this unexpected event. The pre- 
parations for her journey were soon made ; indeed, 
Mrs. Manvers hurried her departure, as though she 
feared that the trial, if delayed, would be beyond her 
own strength ; and when, with a fond blessing and an 
attempt at cheerfulness, she placed her child under the 
protection of a matron who was going to the town 
where Selina was to be met by her uncle, none but 
herself could know the bitterness of her grief — none 
could imagine the desolation of that home to which she 
now returned alone. Once within its precincts, Mrs. Man- 
vers felt the sacrifice was complete, and that she might 
indulge in that anguish she had till then struggled to re- 
press. She became ill from all this excess of emotion; and 
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Gould Sdina have imagined her poor mother's sufferings, 
not all the kindness lavished oa her by her new-found 
relatives could have detained her one instant from that 
mother's couch. But her illness was concealed, and 
weeks passed over; during which time Selina appeared 
to advance greatly in the affection of both Sir Vincent 
and Lady Manvers. Their son Robert, now their only 
child, had been recalled from India. His parents could 
not think of his remaining longer exposed to that trying 
dlimate; and to appease their fears, he was forced to 
resign his commission, and return hcmie to a life of 
idleness little suited to his ardent character. The re- 
tired habits of Sir Vincent and Lady Manvers — who, 
since their affiction, seldom strayed beyond the pre- 
cincts of their own park — contrasted strongly and pain- 
fully with the last few years of the young soldier's life. 
He became listless and dejected; and his fond parents 
mistaking these symptoms for ill health, became agonized 
by their fears lest he also should be taken from them. 
Selina, at their instigation, exerted herself to awaken 
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an interest in her cousin's mind for the calm and tran- 
quil pleasures of a country life; but it was with a 
smile almost as sickly as his own, that she spoke of 
the beauties which surrounded them, bf the sweet and 
fragrant flowers, the loud and merry carol of the rising 
lark, the sweet and grateful warbling of the thrush, or 
the plaintive melody of the nightingale, for Selina had 
her own hidden grief to oppress and weigh down her 
young heart; — ^that heart once so light and joyous, but 
now the abode of surprise and alarm. Her mother's 
letters had of late become grave; for some time she 
seemed to avoid speaking of Sydney Maitland, but at 
length, roused by the ingenuous and artless trust her 
child evinced for one, whose silence appeared to her 
sufficient evidence of his unworthiness,' she had ten- 
derly hinted that Sydney must long since have for- 
gotten them ; and Selina was forced to remember 
that it was her mother — her fond, indulgent, and 
adored mother-^-whose pen had traced these unworthy 
doubts, ere she could trust herself to write her con- 
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viction, that whatever might have caused Sydney's 
silence, his was a heart in which neither deceit nor 
disloyalty could find shelter. Mrs. Manvers read her 
daughter's ardent refutation with mingled feelings. The 
freshness, the purity and innocence of her child's heart 
were delicious testimonies of her worth; but the thought 
of all the anguish which might probably be in store to 
wither, to sully, to crucify this trust, was agony to the 
fond mother's soul. " Alas I alas !" exclaimed she, in 
a paroxysm of grief, on closing Selina's letter, " what 
misery may not my imprudence have prepared for the 
child of my fondest love !" 

About this time, Sir Vincent wrote to acquaint 
Selina's mother that both he and Lady Manvers felt so 
much attached to her, that they should gladly strengthen 
the family alliance, by seeing her the wife of their son ; 
adding, that they hoped this union would not be dis- 
pleasing to their sister-in-law. 

This letter was a sad trial to Mrs. Manvers. It 
seemed vividly to recal traits of character, which time 
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had, in some measure, served to blunt. Sir Vincent's 
conduct, both to her and her husband, had, in early- 
life, been marked by cold indifference — nothing like 
brotherly love had been evinced — there had not been 
a single point of union in the character of the two 
brothers. Their marriages had been in harmony with 
their characters. Sir Vincent had married to increase 
the family property — it had been a union of lands 
rather than an alliance of hearts ; and it was the son 
of this marriage, the offspring of two such worldly 
beings, who was now proposed by his parents to become 
the husband of her meek and sensitive child. Mrs. 
Manvers believed Selina to be otherwise strongly, 
though it might be unhappily, attached; but it was 
not in her honest heart to desire that her daughter 
should avenge herself of Sydney Maitland's — a poor 
ensign's — apparent inconstancy, by allying herself with 
a rich and powerful baronet's heir. Such thoughts and 
speculations would have been unworthy of this devoted 
wife, and exemplary mother. 
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Mrs. Manvers' answer to Sir Vincent was frank and 
characteristic. She said, her daughter's choice would 
influence hers; that the few years of her own married 
life had been so replete with happiness, from the 
mutual trust and affection which had subsisted between 
herself and her husband, that she could not wish her 
child's lot to diflfer from hers, except in the duration 
of her felicity; but that it could not be forgotten by 
her lamented husband's brother, that theirs had been 
a union formed on reciprocal attachment, and not 
atranged through the medium of either family. As 
a principle, added Mrs. Manvers, I disapprove of 
marriages between cousins, the relationship appears to 
me too close and intimate; but, again, I repeat, 
Selina's feelings are so dear to me, that did I suppose 
them interested in this alliance, which, however, I feel 
bound to tell you, in confidence, I am satisfied they 
cannot be, my own opinions, or at least my actions, 
would be modified by her wishes. 

During the interval between the writing of Sir Vin- 
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cent's letter and the arrival of Mrs. Manvers' reply, 
something like a discussion had arisen between the 
former and his son, respecting a sum of money which 
Robert had requested, without assigning any purpose 
for its employment. Sir Vincent said something about 
the money for which Eobert had sold his commission 
never having been accounted for with his agent. " Nor 
ever will be," interrupted Robert. " To please you, 
my father, to allay my mother's fears, I gave up 
a profession in which I took pride and pleasure; and 
the only amelioration I found in the sacrifice, was in 
the power it gave me to advance the fortunes of one, 
who, with all a soldier's bravery, had not the pecuniary 
means necessary to advance himself." Sir Vincent 
seemed doubtful if he heard aright, and inquired — 
" Why, Robert, you do not surely mean to infer that 
you gave away your commission?" 

" Indeed, my dear father, I do mean to avow just 
that much; and again to declare, that rendering this 

E 
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assistance to a noble fellow, was the only palliative 
to my own regret at quitting the service." 

" And on whom, pray, was this absurd gift bestowed?" 
demanded Sir Vincent. 

" On one," exclaimed Robert, warmly, " every way 
worthy of it. On one whose poverty is the only barrier 
to his happiness — that poverty springing from a cause 
which alone will ensure him the good feeling of all 
who know its source." 

Selina had been gazing at her cousin with looks which 
told how warmly she appreciated his sentiments. Never 
had Robert appeared to her in such a favourable light. 
She had often condemned the listlessness of his manner; 
but the mere remembrance of a noble action seemed to 
have changed his whole being: his voice, usually low 
and feeble, had acquired strength and animation; even 
his habitual stoop had disappeared, and he stood erect — 
his whole countenance beaming with gratified recol- 
lection. So true is it that the performance of a kind- 
ness brings its own reward, and that however great may 
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be the happiness we confer on another, it is but a pale 
transcript of the blessing which it fixes in our own 
hearts. It is the only act within man's power which 
can liken him to the Deity. 

Sir Vincent had left the room, evidently discomposed. 
Robert . remained standing; and Selina, yielding to the 
impulse of feeling, went up to him, and, placing her 
hand gently on his arm, said — " My dear cousin, how 
happy you must have felt in being able to assist your 
friend. I could almost envy you. Do tell me something 
about him — was he not very grateful? — is he very 
amiable?" 

"Yes, dear Selina," replied Robert, "he is very 
amiable. Talk to me often of him, my cousin; it is 
sometimes good for me to be reminded of him." 

As Robert uttered these words, he became pale — ay, 
paler than usual. His head drooped; and the same 
being who, five minutes before, might have furnished 
to the sculptor a model for enthusiasm, could now have 
been only recognised under the traits of dejection and 
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listlessness. Lady Manvers' entrance prevented the 
exclamation of surprise which hovered on Selina's lips, 
and they soon fell into their ordinary turn of conversa- 
tion, which, on Lady Manvers' part, consisted chiefly 
in inquiries respecting her son's health ; and entreated 
that he would not neglect any of the rules laid down by 
the village apothecary for its preservation. 

"You are so indifferent, Kobert, to all our country 
sports, and take so little interest in our neighbourhood, 
that I know not what to propose to you; and yet," said 
the fond mother, while her eyes filled with tears, " it 
grieves both your father and me to see you so dull. 
Selina, can you not think of anything to divert your 
cousin?" 

Often and often had Selina been thus appealed to, 
and she had, without a hope of success, (for her efforts 
had never been crowned with it,) proposed a walk, a ride, 
or entreated her cousin to take her in his boat to some 
spot renowned for its beauties ; but now, she seemed to 
have acquired a new and potent talisman, and gaily 
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approaching Robert, she whispered, " Think how happy 
you have made your absent friend ! " 

Robert started from her touch ; for, in bending down 
to utter these talismanic words, her long and clustering 
ringlets had, for a second, rested on his cheek; his 
face became in an instant crimson — then every tinge 
of colour disappeared; his lips moved, but no sound 
escaped them, and he seemed hardly able to support 
himself. 

Selina. terrified and aghast, knew not how to answer 
Lady Manvers' question of " What is the matter ? 
what have you been saying to him?" But Robert, re- 
covering himself, replied, " Selina would fain walk, but 
I am not very well this morning; the heat has affected 
me, and I think it would be as well to lie down till 
dinner." 

Instantly the fond and apprehensive mother was 
by his side, his hand drawn through her arm, imploring 
him, as they proceeded to his room, to tell her what he 
felt, if he would not have the apothecary sent for, and if 
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he really believed his illness as slight as he represented 
it. Kobert having regained his usual composure, 
assured her that it was but a passing faintness, and 
that he already felt almost well; but Lady Man vers 
insisted on his remaining quiet till dinner — a counsel 
which he did not feel inclined to dispute, for he longed 
to be at liberty to commune with his own heart, to steel 
it against certain impulses. 

On her aunt's return to the sitting-room, Selina 
inquired anxiously after her cousin, and listened with 
all the tenderness of an affectionate heart to the oft- 
repeated fears which agitated Lady Manvers' mind 
respecting her son's health. " He is our only remaining 
treasure, and may God see fit, in his mercy, to leave him 
with us ! Tell me frankly, Selina, do you perceive any 
change for the worse in his appearance since he has 
been with us?" "My dear aunt," replied Selina, after 
a short pause, " I do not see any change in my cousin s 
health, but I think his spirits become every day more 
uncertain and depressed." "Gracious Heaven!" inter- 
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rupted Lady Manvers, "why, Selina, you terrify me 
to death. Depression of spirits with him can only pro- 
ceed from disease. What cause but a physical one can 
exist for his spirits being depressed. Oh ! he is ill — 
seriously ill, I am convinced. Why did you not tell 
me this before, Selina, instead of concealing it from me?" 
" Indeed, my dear aunt, you alarm yourself without 
cause,'' replied Selina. " My cousin does not appear to 

me to be at all in bad health, but " she paused for 

a moment, scarcely knowing whether she dared proceed. 
Lady Manvers' look of agony determined her thus to 
continue : " But the different mode of life he leads here ; 
the want of employment to one who has all his life been 
actively engaged; does it not strike you, dear aunt, that 
this may affect his spirits — that he may find this place 
too monotonous — ^in short, that an idle life does not suit 
him? I judge so," continued she, timidly, "from 
having remarked that, whenever my cousin becomes 
animated, it is upon the mention of some striking scene 
in which he formerly took part." 
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" And yet, Selina," rejoined her aunt, " it could not 
be expected that either his father or I should have per- 
mitted him to remain exposed to those stirring scenes, 
under the influence of a fatal climate, when he became, 
from the death of our other children, our only remaining 
hope and comfort." Selina would not remind the 
anxious mother that the other children had died at 
home, without being exposed to the battle-strife or the 
fatal climate, but she could not help reflecting on the 
fatility of human precautions. 

After a few moments' silence. Lady Manvers declared 
her determination to acquaint Sir Vincent with Selina's 
opinion, and to urge him to remove them all from Man- 
vers Hall. " Let us travel," said she — " what matters 
it where we are, so that Robert be preserved to us? In 
all these plans, Lady Manvers did not perceive how 
really selfish her fondness made her. Robert was, as she 
said, all the world to her and to Sir Vincent; but it was 
for themselves, and for their own enjoyments, that they 
placed their affections on him. Their pleasure was to 
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have him with them, but it never occurred to them that 
it was their own, and not his pleasure, they were seeking. 
Alas, Sir Vincent and Lady Manvers are not the only 
parents who fall into the egregious error of supposing 
that their children's feelings and tastes must assimilate 
with theirs; but in no case could the discordance 
exist more strongly than in the present instance. Sir 
Vincent and Lady Manvers were proud, unbending 
matter-of-fact people, valuing themselves and others in 
proportion to their wealth and worldly positions. Their 
son was generous, noble-minded, enthusiastic in his 
attachments, and prizing intellect and genius far above 
all worldly state or interest ; he had been early trained 
in a glorious profession, in fulfilling the duties of which 
danger and honour were his watchwords — he had gone 
through hardships of climate and fatigue, but with a 
cheerfulness and elasticity of mind which made him 
beloved by his brother officers and adored by his men. 
When he embarked for India, two elder brothers were 
living, and he little thought that his recal home would 

F 
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be to take possession of those rights and privileges of 
an inactive life, which Sir Vincent considered necessary 
to maintain the dignity of his eldest son. It was a 
severe trial of his filial love and obedience, to quit a 
profession which had been his pride, at a moment, too, 
when further enterprise was supposed to be at hand; 
but his parents were heart-stricken, and declared that 
his presence would alone assuage their grief, and the 
duty of the son triumphed over the soldier s thirst for 
glory. Robert had said truly, when he declared, that 
the only pleasure he felt under his disappointed career, 
was the power to further the prospects of a brother 
officer, to whom he was ardently attached. Some years 
before he had owed his life to the activity and presence 
of mind of this friend, and they had become, from that 
moment, brothers in heart and feeling — they had no 
secrets from each other, and Robert was aware that his 
friend's future happiness depended on his rapid promo- 
tion. The sum of money he had requested from his 
father, and which led to the discussion and lengthened 
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conversation we have related, was for no other purpose 
than to purchase a vacancy again likely to occur in the 
regiment. He knew his father to be rich, and it never 
occurred to him to doubt that they both set a similar 
value on riches. But as different as their characters 
were their opinions on this point — Sir Vincent valued his 
wealth for what it would give him ; Robert only looked 
on it as a trust for the relief of others. With the former, 
possession constituted enjoyment; with the latter, it 
centered in dispensation. 

Mrs. Manvers' answer, which arrived in the evening 
of the day on which his son's request had been made, 
did not conciliate Sir Vincent ; — ^that his son should 
be, as it were rejected, by the mother of a penniless 
girl, was incomprehensible ; and Sir Vincent, who alone 
knew his real motives for having condescended to such 
an overture, began to fear that a secret of former years 
might have been known to more than himself. He 
was still under the influence of these bewildering 
thoughts when Lady Manvers sought him with an 
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account of Robert's increasing illness, and an entreaty 
that he would make arrangements for a tour through 
France, and allow them to pass the winter in Italy. 
Nothing could be less consonant to Sir Vincent's feelings 
than such a project. Sir Vincent Manvers, Baronet, was 
somebody at Manvers Hall; but, removed from Manvers 
Hall, he run the risk of being considered nobody. He 
had, perhaps, adopted King James's idea, who wished all 
gentlemen to reside at their country-seats; and who used 
to say to them — " Gentlemen, at London you are like 
ships at sea, which shew like nothing ; but in your villages, 
you are like ships in a river, which look great things." 
Whether established on this or any other opinion, the fact 
was positive, that Sir Vincent really dreaded a removal 
from his ancestral domain. For a long time he com- 
bated his wife's arguments, drawn from Selina's 
observations, that Robert was dispirited from the seclu- 
sion of their home — that his mind required something 
more energetic and exhilarating to feed on than the 
village schoolmaster or the country curate's conver- 
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sation; but as soon as he discovered that these sug- 
gestions emanated from Selina, and were only adopted 
by Lady Manvers, he became reconciled to the plan. 
Mrs. Manvers' letter ceased to be a thorn in his side, 
and once more he breathed freely. 

As soon as the journey was arranged between Sir 
Vincent and his lady, he became eager for its execution. 
In all their preparations, Selina beheld herself included. 
No invitation was given her to join their party, but 
both her uncle and aunt seemed to consider that she 
was to form one of it. This, however, was far from 
Selina's wish or intention. She wishod to return to 
her beloved mother : all the kindness lavished on her 
by her new-found relatives would not compensate for the 
loss of that mother's presence : her humble cottage, her 
frugal habits, contrasted forcibly with the splendour of 
Manvers Hall; but Selina longed to be once more 
pillowed on a mother's breast, confiding her thoughts 
and feelings to that indulgent mother's ear, and listen- 
ing to the tender admonition which ever rested on her 
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lips. Selina often reproached herself for the little 
affection she had acquired for her uncle and aunt. She 
became their guest in obedience to her mother's will; 
but, during her long visit, she never passed a day 
without asking herself, Why is not my mother here 
also? For her cousin she entertained considerable 
regard, and his society would have been dear to her 
as a brother's, but for the inconsistency which had 
latterly marked his conduct towards her. She saw he 
was unhappy — and that whatever might be the cause 
of that unhappiness, he evidently sought to conceal 
its existence. It was this hidden grief which interested 
her, and might have formed a strong and lasting chord 
of sympathy between them, had not Kobert, by some 
wayward word, or act, snapped it asunder, just at the 
moment when Selina would have confided to him her 
heart's secret, in hopes of being allowed to participate 
in his. 

Mrs. Manvers, on her part, became impatient at 
Selina's protracted stay — Sir Vincent's letter had dis- 
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turbed her more than she cared to admit. Her child's 
letters were filled with expressions of regret at not 
hearing from Sydney Maitland; yet it was hardly to be 
supposed that her conduct to her cousin had not given 
Sir Vincent some idea that his unexpected proposals 
would be favourably received, and, after much reflection, 
Mrs. Manvers determined on writing to Selina to return 
home, just at the moment she was herself writing to 
request a recal, and to acquaint her mother with her 
uncle's intention of going abroad for a year. 

There are some people who have been so much in the 
habit of exacting obedience from all around, that they at 
length fancy it sufficient for them to will a thing for it 
to be adopted, and Sir Vincent being one of this dicta- 
torial race, his consternation may be imagined when 
Selina, with her mother's letter in her hand, entered his 
morning room, to request that her uncle and aunt would 
fix the day on which she should return home. " Return 
home !" exclaimed Sir Vincent — " why where are you 
but at home? Tour mother cannot be serious. She 
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must have thought, when we requested her to let you 
come and keep us company, that it was not for a mere 
visit that we made you welcome." 

Here Lady Manvers interposed : " Oh, it would be 
barbarous — it would be cruel," said she, " now that we 
have become so fond of you, now that we look upon you 
as our own child, to deprive us of you." Selina was at 
first speechless from astonishment; how well might she 
have retaliated her aunt's argument, and applied it to 
the mother who had consented to forego for a time the 
comfort of her child's society, to divert the grief of those 
who had never shewn her either kindness or respect; but 
she concealed her feelings, and merely replied, " My dear 
uncle, my dear aunt, you must have strangely mistaken 
mamma's meaning. Tou cannot, surely, have supposed 
that either she or I would consent to live long separate; 
truly and gratefully do I thank you for all the interest 
you take in me, and for all the kindness you have shewn 
me; but there is nothing in this world which could 
induce me to live apart from my mother !" 
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Lady Manvers oontinued to weep; Sir Vincent, 
though highly incensed, had his own reasons for 
smothering his anger, as he said, " Nothing Selina I why 
suppose you were to marry?" Selina's blushes seemed 
almost to suffocate her, but at length gave way to a deadly 
paleness. The thought of Sydney Maitland, of his oft- 
declared esteem and affection for her mother, had called 
up the blushes; but the recollection of his long and 
withering silence had displaced them, and given to her 
appearance a look of positive despair, as she said, " If I 
ever marry, my home will be my mother's !" 

** That must be my business," thought Sir Vincent, 
" to prevent. I will point out to Robert the folly of 
such a compact ;" but he merely said, in reply to Selina, 
whose hand he kindly took, and pressed in his, " I am 
sorry, my dear little niece, that you wish tp leave us — 
at all events, remain till we begin the journey, on which 
we had hoped you would have borne us company." He 
spoke a few words, in a whisper, to Lady Manvers, and 
then left the room. Selina, grieved and shocked to be- 
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hold her aunt so overcome, endeavoured all she could to 
soothe a grief which would have been flattering to her, 
had she not remembered how easily all this might be 
reconciled, and her society retained, by including her 
mother in the invitation; and, as this thought recurred, 
something like indignation was mingled with her pity. 

Lady Manvers now seemed to lose all thought of her 
own grief in commiseration for another's. **My son 
Robert 1" exclaimed she — " my poor dear son, how will 
he support this blow— ^who shall plant the barbed arrow 
in his breast? Say, Selina, are you human, and will 
you not pity a mother's agony? — ^will you not listen to a 
mother's prayer that her last, her only one, may not be 
hurried to his grave by a broken heart !" 

" Oh!" cried Selina, "there is some strange — some 
dreadful error in all this ! My dear aunt, listen to me, I 
implore you; do not give way to such uncalled for grief; 
(for Lady Manvers now became hysterical) believe me, 
you are deceived. My cousin has no thought of me but 
as his cousin, and latterly his conduct has rather led 
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me to suppose that even this feeling is not very 
strong.'' 

" Silly girl I it is your own want of feeling which 
makes you judge so falsely of another's. You have 
never loved — ^you are incapable of loving, or you would 
not so cruelly misinterpret my poor boy's fatal and un- 
happy attachment." 

Selina's beating heart gave ample refutation to her 
aunt's assertion; fuU well did its throbbing pulse tell 
her that she had loved, could, and did love with all the 
fond trust and devotion of a young and ardent mind. 
But this very intenseness of her love for another, might 
it not have prevented her from supposing that she could 
inspire such a feeling in her cousin's heart! For an 
instant, she felt overwhelmed with remorse, at having, in 
return for all her uncle and aunt's kindness, brought 
Sorrow on the dearest object of their affection — a thou- 
sand inconsistencies in her cousin's conduct recurred to 
her. " Oh, that I had told him," thought she,—" oh 
that I had persisted in giving him my confidence!" 
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While this was passing in her mind, and Lady^Man- 
vers continued apparently a prey to grief, Sir Vincent 
was engaged in talking to his son, to whom he repre- 
sented the fact of Selina's recal, and Selina's emotion, 
as proof of what he said he had long suspected— namely, 
her attachment to him. Robert started on his feet — for 
an instant, the most exalted feeling of happiness seemed 
to encircle his whole being — but ere he could utter a 
word, some frightful vision seemed to shoot across his 
sight, and he sank down with a groan, which appeared 
to rend his heart. 

Sir Vincent, whose mind was so thoroughly imbued with 
self, as never to suppose any cause but one which eman- 
ated either dii'ectly or indirectly from himself, concluding 
that his son's first flush of pleasure was checked by the 
supposition that the discovery of this attachment had 
excited his anger, and that his approbation would be 
withheld, hastened to assure him that his happiness being 
the dearest object of his life, that notwithstanding the 
inferiority of the alliance to what might have been 
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expected for his son, now the immediate heir to an old 
baronetcy, and the large domain of Manvers Hall, both 
he and Lady Manvers were willing to immolate their 
hopes at the shrine of his happiness, and consent to 
his immediate union with his cousin. 

There was something in the awful paleness, in the 
glazed eye, and thickened voice of Robert Manvers, 
which rooted his father to the spot, as he slowly said, 
" My father, as you .value the life, the reason— nay more, 
the honour-— of your son, never again let this subject be 
mentioned." And where Sir Vincent had been standing, 
when these strange words were pronounced, did he re- 
main long after his son had quitted the room. 

A more unhappy party than the three who assembled 
at the dinner table on that day could rarely be met 
with. Robert had sent one of the lodge-keepers to say 
that he should not return home tiU late in the evening. 
Selina's tears fell as she remembered it was her last meal 
in the company of those who had so kindly welcomed her 
six months before; for it had been arranged, as a relief 
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to all* under the circumstanoes, that she should leave 
Manvers Hall early on the morrow. Lady Manvers 
looked anxious and unhappy, while Sir Vincent was 
evidently a prey to the most unpleasant thoughts and re- 
flections. Selina longed to reveal to her aunt the cause 
of her own security, and of her blindness to the sup- 
posed attachment of her cousin, but a feeling of wounded 
pride and maiden delicacy enjoined her to be silent under 
Sydney Maitland's painful and continued neglect Her 
uncle and aunt retired early^ and as she was to commence 
her journey before their usual hour of rising, she took 
leave of them at night. The scene was painfol to all, but 
it was Sir Vincent who appeared the most overcome; 
several times he seemed on the eve of saying something, 
when an observation from Lady Manvers checked the 
intention, and he tried to speak on some indifferent iiub-* 
ject, but it was evidently a relief when the farewells 
were uttered. 

Selina's mind had been too much disturbed, and her 
heart too severely tried, to incline her to sleep; and it 
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was not till an hour before she was to be called, that 
she even attempted to seek repose. She had wept bit- 
terly fipom various causes, but at length the cheering 
thought that she was going to her mother, seemed to 
dissipate all sorrow and disarm all grief; she doubted 
whether or not she ought to lea,ve some word of kindness 
for her cousin, but determined to consult her mother, as 
ahe could easily write from home if it were thought right 
to do so. But it appeared not to be Robert's intention 
that she should depart without an interview; indeed, he 
had fuUy purposed to have a long explanation, and was 
pacing up and down the breakfast-room, which opened 
into the hall along which he knew she must pass. On 
seeing her approach, he put out his hand and led her 
into the room, but he trembled so violently that he 
could hardly support himself. This emotion, and his 
pale and disordered looks, overcame her resolution; she 
fancied that he did indeed look dying, and his mother's 
agony, as she had said so, became present to her recol- 
lection. For some minutes not a word was spoken, but 
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at length, with a violent struggle for self-command, 
Eobert said — " Selina, there is much I wished to say to 
you, but the sight of you, the conviction that we most 
probably meet for the last time on earth, unmans me, 
and I dare not attempt it. Do not hate, but try to 
forget me; and may God bless and make you happy!" 
Not another sound was uttered; in silence he conducted 
her to the carriage which was waiting, placed her in 
it, made signs for the postillions to advance, and 
remained standing at the door. The servants withdrew 
to their various occupations, but, some time after, when 
Sir Vincent came down stairs, he was attracted, by the 
whining of Eobert's dog, to the entrance-hall, and there 
found his son extended, apparently lifeless, on the flags. 
The terrified father alarmed the whole house by his 
heart-rending exclamations of grief; servants were dis- 
patched in all directions for medical aid. The family 
apothecary was absent at some distance; so was his rival 
practitioner; but a medical man who lived in the village, 
and who had been formerly in extensive practice in 
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London as a physician, though he had long ceased to 
exercise his profession, on hearing of the distress in 
which the servant had left the family at the hall, 
volunteered to accompany him there. He found Robert 
still insensible, his father raving incoherently, and declar- 
ing himself his son's murderer ; his mother, with her eyes 
fixed on her child's senseless form, weeping in that 
bitter agony which none but mothers know. The kind* 
hearted doctor saw that something more than a common 
swoon had befallen his patient, who, at that moment, 
gave some slight symptom of returning consciousness, 
and immediately represented to his parents the danger 
which might arise from the sight of their distress. 

" Leave him to me, I entreat," said Dr. Neville. 
"Withdraw yourselves, and send away this train of 
weeping attendants, whose clamorous grief is sufficient 
to frighten back returning sense." 

Dr. Neville was a stranger both to Sir Vincent and 
Lady Manvers, but he spoke with that tone of decision 
which usually obtains its object; all bowed to his 
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opinion, and the room was left quiet. Robert soon 
opened his eyes, but closed them again with an Expres- 
sion of anguish on his countenance, which confirmed the 
doctor in his preconceived opinion, that his illness was 
the consequence of some wounded feeling. Again open- 
ing his eyes, he pressed his hand to his forehead, and 
sighed heavily. Dr. Neville presented him with a cor- 
dial, and inquired gently if he could swallow it, but he 
put it from him, and another deep and laboured sigh 
seemed to rend his bosom. 

Some minutes after, he asked, " Where ami? Who 
is sitting by me?" " You have been ill, my dear sir," 
answered Dr. Neville. " Your family were alarmed at 
the duration of your fainting; and as your usual 
medical attendant was absent, I availed myself of the 
privilege of near neighbourhood to officiate for him. 
But I must entreat you will not exert yourself to talk. 
Take this cordial, and remain perfectly quiet." Robert 
did as he was desired, but soon after fell into a disturbed 
sleep, talking wildly and rapidly. Dr. Neville rejoiced 
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that it had fallen to his lot to listen to these wander- 
ings, for in his own breast he knew the sorrows they 
revealed, and the fierce struggles between passion and 
principle they betrayed, would be sacred. Whereas he 
knew the family apothecary's love of gossiping to be too 
rooted, for him to have refrained from hinting at Mr. 
Robert's singular revelations. Ere the evening closed, 
Eobert Manvers was in a burning fever — a prey to the 
most agonizing delirium. Neither Sir Vincent nor Lady 
Manvers could control their feelings sufficiently to be of 
any service, and the whole charge of nursing him rested 
on Dr. Neville and an elderly woman, who had brought 
up all the children. Occasionally, his father would 
remain for some minutes gazing on his crimsoned cheeks 
and restless eye. Robert knew him not, but always 
appeared to take him for some one whom he had been 
supposed to injure, and who he besought with frantic 
and vehement energy to believe no tale to his prejudice, 
but to read the truth in his heart, where it was written 
in fire. This imaginary person he apostrophized by a 
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name not even known to his father, and the wretched 
parent, unused to such torturing scenes, believed his 
son a jconfirmed maniac. 

Thus passed two days and nights, at the expiration of 
which, the sufferer, apparently exhausted by his own 
vehemence, fell asleep, and Dr. NeviHe enjoined the 
strictest silence and quiet throughout the house, declar- 
ing that all depended on the state in which he might 
awake. As he slept, his breathing became less op- 
pressed, and his watchful attendant began to entertain 
bettfer hopes of the case. On awaking, his senses seemed 
restored, though, from excessive bodily weakness, they 
were for many hours confused. At length, however, he 
spoke, and called his father and mother by their names. 
As soon, however, as they had embraced him. Dr. 
Neville insisted on their again withdrawing, for he 
perceived on how feeble a basis reason still tottered. 

Care and skill, under Divine Providence, restored 
Robert to his reason ; but it was more like the shadow 
than the substance of what he had been some months 
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before, thiat he now redined for a few hours every day, 
supported by pillows, on a couch in his mother's dressing- 
room; tormented by a racking cough. In answer to 
Dr. Neville's dose questioning, he had acknowledged 
having got wet through, during his ride home the night 
before his illness, and having remained in his wet 
clothes. The germs of that fatal malady, to which his 
brothers and sister had fallen victims, were doubtless 
already in his frame before he committed this act of im- 
prudence; and the results were such, that the journey to 
a warm climate, which had been projected as a matter of 
amusement, was now insisted on by Dr. Neville, as the 
only chance of arresting the symptoms of a pulmonary 
disease which had now manifested themselves; and as 
soon as his strength would admit. Sir Vincent and Lady 
Manvers accompanied him to Madeira. 

Selina's journey home would have been a painftil one, 
btit for the hope, which became more buoyant, as each 
succeeding mile was traversed, of again beholding her 
mother. Mrs. Manvers, who had only received the letter. 
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to say she was returning, a few hours before she arrived, 
was at the entrance of their little cottage, ready to 
receive and fold her to her heart. That night nothing 
but their feelings of delight at this reunion could find 
utterance; and though they remained up until a late 
hour, no other subject was mentioned. Selina wished 
she could speak of Sydney, for she longed to discover if 
her mother's opinion of his silence was still as unfavour- 
able as when she had written about it; but till after 
breakfast the following morning, his name was not pro- 
nounced, and then it seemed as though Mrs. Manvers 
could not avoid mentioning it, in speaking of a cousin of 
his who had made her acquaintance, and been zealous in 
her attention to her during Selina's absence. 

" She appears kind-hearted and amiable," said Mrs. 
Manvers ; " and I should have attached myself warmly 
to her, had she been other than his cousin." " And why 
should that militate against her," asked Selina. " Oh, 
my mother ! do not believe one word or thought which 
may be whispered against Sydney ; his silence is as 
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strange as it is painful, but there is a feeling in my 
heart which assures me he is not to blame." "My 
beloved child," interrupted Mrs. Manvers, as she pressed 
her daughter in her arms, " how cruel a task is mine, to 
be forced to utter that which will wound you, when I 
would die to shield you from a single grief; but my 
conviction rests on no whispered words : Sydney Mait- 
land has been gone eighteen months, and not one line 
has he addressed to either of us ; what inference can be 
drawn from such neglect, but that he desires to be for- 
gotten?" Selina's security seemed for a moment to 
totter under this plain truth ; but she replied, " Dearest 
mother, I cannot — will not believe it; his letters may 
have miscarried." " That, Selina," observed Mrs. 
Manvers, "can hardly be possible. Why should ours 
be the only ones lost : his cousin tells me she hears from 
him occasionally, and has done so more than once since 
she came into this neighbourhood." 

The entrance of Miss Maitland at this moment, who 
came, she said^ to congratulate Mrs. Manvers on her 
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daughter's return, intermpted the eonyersation. Selina 
was painMlj confused. Every moment she fanded her 
secret would become known; and instead of liking 
Sydney Maitiiand's cousin, because she was his cousin, 
her distaste far exceeded that which she had deprecated 
in her mother, for from that hour she positively hated 
Anna Maitland. No power could persuade her to 
return with complacency the overtures of civility made 
to her by this lady, whose mere presence seemed to 
irritate and distress her. Selina related to her mother 
all which had passed respecting her cousin prior to 
her leaving Manvers Hall; and, in return, Mrs. Manvers 
confided to her Sir Vincent's letter, and the answer she 
had given to his proposal ; but these confidences did not 
unravel the mystery in which the whole matter was 
enveloped. Selina wrote to her aunt, but received no 
answer till just as they were on the point of sailing 
from England, when a few hurried lines explained the 
lamentable and urgent cause for their voyage. 

Weeks passed on, and month succeeded to montib, in 
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the same uninterrupted course. Not a line had reached 
the cottage from Sydney, and Selina had almost ceased 
to fly with impatience to answer the postman's knock, 
when two packets were put into her hand. Eagerly 
she glanced at the writing. One of them was marked 
" ship-letter," and she recognised her cousin's hand. The 
other was addressed to her mother, and the writing was 
unknown to her. There are moments in most of our 
lives pregnant with some sudden conviction that either 
good or ill is at hand. We cannot defibae why; but 
this feeling is strong upon us, and vainly might reason 
seek to weaken its impression. Just so, did Selina feel 
as overpowered by the anticipation of she knew not 
what; she sank breathless, on the bench placed in 
their small entrance hall. The letters rested on her 
lap; she was sensible of her mother's voice inquiring 
who they were from, but she was powerless to speak or 
move. Mrs. Manvers, alarmed at her silence, ran down 
stairs. " What is the matter, dearest," she exclaimed, 
on seeing Selina pale and trembling; and then, snatching 

I 
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up the letters, broke the seal, and began eagerly to read 
the one addressed to herself; but had not proceeded far 
in its perusal ere she faintly uttered, "My God 1 can 
such treachoy be possible?": and sank on the bench by 
hCT child. ' 

Her mother's tone of anguish, her excessive agitation; 
in some measure recalled poor Selina's energies, and she 
besought hereto gay what had so distressed her; but 
Mrs. MauTers could only snatch her to her heart, and 
repeat, in accents of the deepest sorrow, "My poor, 
poor Selina ! how could any one have the heart to injure 
thee?'? 

" Who has done so ? Oh, my mother, tell me at 
once, I adjure you. Is it Sydney whom you would 
accuse?" 

"No, no," sobbed out Mrs. Manvers; "no, no! I 
have cruelly wronged him in my thoughts; for he, 
doubtless, has been as much deceived by his cousin as 
we have been." Selina's colour went and came for a 
moment. She had feared ; and her heart had scarcely 
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beat under its weight of. agony; and now the tranaition 
from ishame to exultation was almost too much for hex 
strengtii; but pressing her hands tightly on her heart 
to still its throbbing pulses, she said, "And; whose 
deceit can harm me while he be true? Blessings on 
you, dearest mother, for those few words. It has been 
agony to me to see you doubt where . I trusted^ but, 
thank God, you no longer do so !" " No ! my child ; but 
he may not be the less lost to us. His mind has, doubt- 
less, been poisoned against us as mine was against 
him." 

- " Do not believe it," interrupted Selina. " Sydney 
has no more doubted me than I have him. Were it 
otherwise, my confidence could not have maintained 
itself against appearances, and under my mother's half 
revealed frown. But who has done this vile thing? Nay, 
I need not ask; none but AnnaMaitland could have 
been this serpent; and for. what purpose could she have 
so treacherously repaid your kindness to her?" 

" That," said Mrs. Manvers, " her own short letter 
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will best explain ; but let us go into the parlour, and 
read together what she says. Miss Maitland's letter 
was abrupt, and began — " I am dying — but even in 
death, the feeling which has actuated my whole being, 
since I became aware of Sydney's attachment to your 
daughter, is still strong within me. I once loved him 
with all the powers of my soul; but failing to inspire 
him with the same passion, I loathed and detested him. 
In our last interview, when he was going abroad, he 
placed within my power the means of vengeance. He 
confided to me his love for one whom he besought me 
to watch over for his sake. I promised him so to do, 
and, as an excuse for presenting myself to your notice, 
suggested that he should write to you through me. 
Letter after letter came, and were destroyed. As soon 
as I thought doubt must have arisen in your mind, from 
his supposed silence, I tore myself from a gay and dis- 
sipated life, to visit the quiet village in which you lived, 
to convert, by falsehood and insinuation, that doubt into 
certainty. You know the rest. Miss Manvers returned 
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home, and her manner to me was so cold — so repulsive — 
that in her presence I felt humbled ; and though I hated 
her with all the bitterness of a jealous heart, I quailed 
beneath her calm and placid security; and, convinced 
that in her mind I could create no mistrust, I pretended 
business, and returned to London. Sydney has ceased 
to write ; he has heard enough from me to make him 
believe his idol false; and his despised cousin Anna, is 
revenged." 

The latter part of this letter was almost illegible; — it 
appeared to have been written at intervals; and an^ 
account in the following day's paper, which the woman 
at the post-office, after perusing herself, sent to Mrs. 
Manvers, thinking it would interest her, contained an 
account of Miss Maitland's death, caused by a fall from 
her horse, by which her spine had been injured, and she 
had, after some hours of suffering, expired in great 
torture. 

For a considerable time, such a feeling of horror 
pervaded the minds of both mother and daughter, that 
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tbey could not recover their serenity » Mrs. Manvers 
bitterly reproached herself for having given credence to 
Miss Maitland's wicked insinuations; and Selina suffered 
more than she would allow, fearing, to increase her 
mother's distress and self-accusation. 

She did not doubt — she would not admit — that Syd- 
ney's confidence had been less than her own; but it 
seemed impossible to clear up and explain the mischief 
which had been done. So completely had their senses 
been absorbed by this letter, that the one from Eobert 
had well nigh been forgotten ; and when Selina did break 
the seal, it was with an indifference which she reproached 
herself for, and which vanished as she continued to read 
the kind sentiments it contained, the desire it expressed 
for her happiness, and, more than all, the respectful and 
affectionate tone in which he spoke of her dear mother. 
Of his own health, he made but slight mention; his 
cough, he said, was still troublesome, but he t^iisted, 
for his parents' sake, that it would soon yield to the 
genial climate, for its continuance evidently made them 
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both miserable. At the close of his letter, which 
appeared to have been taken up at different times, 
Selina found these words — " The friend of whom I bid 
you often remind me is coming to this island, whence 
he proceeds to England. I will write to you by him ; 
and for my sake, Selina, I adjure you to welcome him as 
he merits." 

"How ardently Robert is attached to this friend!" 
was Selina's exclamation. " Nevertheless, I wish he had 
not thought it necessaiy to introduce him to us. How 
irksome the visit of a stranger will be, mamma?" 

While these thoughts were passing in the minds of • 
mother and daughter, they little imagined the heart- 
rending scene which was taking place at Madeira. Sir 
Vincent Manvers had been attacked by a sudden and 
severe stroke of apoplexy, from which he never suffi- 
ciently rallied to speak articulately; Before his deatii 
his senses returned for a short time, but it was only by 
signs that his wish to be alone with Robert was made 
known. In this interview, the whole particulars of 
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which never transpired, it is probable some circumstances 
were revealed eminently painful both to father and son. 
No will was found, and the widow's rights rested solely on 
her settlement, which provided her merely with a jointure 
of 1000/. a-year, and thus Manvers Hall, and all other 
property, passed to her son, now Sir Robert. The 
change was great to Lady Manvers ; she who had had the 
control of ten times this income, found herself com- 
paratively a poor woman ; and Sir Vincent's body was 
hardly placed on board the vessel, which was engaged to 
convey it to England for interment in the family vault, 
when she complained to her son of the apparent want of 
good faith in his father's testamentary dispositions* * A 
sum of money had always been promised for the purchase 
of a house; the use of plate and linen for her life she had 
always expected would be awarded her. " If there be 
no will, Robert," said she, " surely there must be some 
memorandum. Your father often told me he made notes 
of his intentions, and once, during an illness, before 
you came home, he mentioned one in his desk which he 
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enjoined me to let no scruples of feeling prevent me from 
seeing fulfilled.". 

"Did my father confide to you the subject of this 
memorandum," asked Robert. 

" No," replied Lady Manvers, " but it was evidently 
one of great interest to him, and I now fancy it might 
have had reference to my position — it should be carefully 
searched for." 

" My dear mother," answered Robert, " no search is 
necessary ; my poor father made signs for his desk to be 
brought him, and placed the memorandum you doubtless 
allude to in my hands. It had reference but to one^ per- 
son; it enjoined his heir, within three months of his 
decease, to raise and pay over to his niece, Selina Man* 
vers, the sum of 20,000/., in right of her late father." 

"In right of her father, why what could he mean? 
her father was disinherited by your grandfather, cut off 
with a shilling, in consequence of his imprudent and dis* 
obedient marriage. I have seen a copy of old Sir Vin- 
cent's will a dozen times." 

K 
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" All about the disinheritance I know, my dear mother ; 
but though you may have seen my grandfather's will, 
you were not present at his last hour ; you heard not his 
dying request to his son; neither, my mother, did you 
hear a similar one from my father to me ; nor would I 
pain you by entering more fully on it, suflSce it to say, 
that my father urged me to see that memorandum car- 
ried into effect, and its execution must not be delayed, 
nor can it militate against any wish you may have 
formed for your own personal comfort. Can you doubt 
my anxiety to promote and secure that, by every means 
in my power?" 

" No, Robert," replied Lady Manvers, " I cannot 
doubt, but with you may not always rest the power." 

There was a pause. Robert fancied his mother must 
have been more in his father's confidence than he had 
previously supposed, or she would have pressed for more 
information respecting this bequest, which, in fact, 
vvas nothing more than the tardy fulfilment of a promise 
given by the late Sir Vincent to his father, on his death- 
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bed, to make such reparation to his younger brother, and 
to assure him of his father's blessing. The last part of 
this sacred trust was the only one fulfilled by Sir Vin- 
cent in his life, it was left to Robert's nobler nature to 
bestow the other, and to lament over his father's delin- 
quency. 

The first intelligence which reached the cottage of Sir 
Vincent's death, was through a letter from the family- 
lawyer, acquainting Mrs. Manvers with the legacy be- 
queathed to her daughter. A day or two after, she 
received a letter from Robert himself, stating his own 
and his mother's intention of accompanying the body to 
England, and begging that as soon as the last sad duties 
were paid to his father's remains, that she and Selina 
would join him and his mother at Manvers Hall. " I 
have much to say to my cousin," he added, " besides 
some few obligations I would wish to impose on my suc- 
cessor, and nowhere can they be so well pointed out as on 
the property itself. I cannot," added he, " deceive my- 
self — I am hastening to my end : my health, which was 
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fast declining before my poor father's sudden death, will 
never recover that awfiil shock, but I hope time may be 
allowed me to fulfil some duties due to friendship and 
esteem. 

Selina wept bitterly over this letter. Her aunt's 
words — " Will you not listen to a mother's prayer, that 
her last, her only one, may not be hurried to his grave 
by a broken heart?" seemed again to sound in her ears. 
Had her cousin really loved her as his mother had 
asserted, and had her fatel concealment of a pri6r attach- 
ment been the cause of so much misery ? ** Poor !Robert !" 
she said, "why did we ever meet? Do speak to me, 
dear mbther; help me to find some excuse for my selfish 
conduct." 

Mrs. Manvers answered not, and Selina raised her 
streaming eyes to her mother's face, which was pale as 
death; her features seemed fixed. Dreadfully alarmed, 
She ran for a glass dP water; her mother swallowed a 
few drops, and then burst into an hysterical fit of crying, 
which soon relieved her, and she fondly embraced bier 
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daughter. " What wasit oyeroame you so^ dear mamTna !" 
asked Seliua, some hours after, when she saw her mother 
restored to her usual cahn and tranquil state. ^^ It was 
the letter altogether, and many past events which it 
recalled," replied Oiirs. ManvOTs; " but we will talk of it 
to-morrow." 

That night was passed by the fond mother in deep 
reflection; so little worldly was her mind, that till the 
hour in which she read Robert-s words, " my successor," 
it had never occurred to her that her late portionless 
Selina, must, if Eob^ died uiimarried, be that successor. 
She knew the Manvers estate was not entailed exclu- 
sively in the male line, for it had often descended through 
female branches : but the late Sir Vincents large family 
and her own ufiselfish mind had prevented any specula- 
tive thought from arising thereon. 

In the course of the following day, she conversed with 
Selina on the subject, calmly and succinctly explaining 
to her the high and important trust which it might be 
the will of Providence shortly to place in her hands. 
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" I need not tell you, my beloved child, should your poor 
cousin's prophetic fears be realized, that, as you have 
hitherto been a responsible agent over little, you will, 
with the increase of wealth, have a proportionate increase 
of responsibility, and that your early privations will 
render the task of well apportioning a large expenditure 
extremely difficult." 

"Do not talk of it," interrupted Selina; "let us 
hope that Robert will be spared for many years; but 
should it even be otherwise, you, my dear mother, will 
still be present to guide me in the distribution of this 
unexpected wealth, as you have protected and instructed 
me through our years of poverty." 

As soon as the funeral of Sir Vincent was over, 
Robert wrote again, to urge his aunt and cousin not to 
delay coming to Manvers Hall. Even Lady Manvers, 
who could not conceal from herself the increasing malady 
of her son, added a few lines, expressive of her wish to 
see them. There were many causes which rendered a 
meeting between Mrs. Manvers and her sister-in-law 
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very painful, but she was not one to allow her feelings 
to interfere with what she felt to be not only her duty 
to her child, but an act of common humanity to her 
suffering and invalid nephew;; and, accordingly, within 
a very few days of this repeated request she set out. 

How different were Selina's thoughts and feelings on 
this journey, to those she experienced on her former one; 
she was then going among strangers, who had always 
appeared indifferent to her, and leaving, for the first 
time in her life, the mother on whom she doted, — now 
she was going to see her aunt, who had been kind to 
her, and who was under great affliction; and her cousin, 
whose illness and sufferings she hoped to be able to 
soothe and comfort, — and above all, her mother was 
going with her. They arrived at Manvers Hall some 
hours sooner than they were expected, and found no one 
ready to receive them. The steward said Sir Robert 
had passed an extremely bad night, and Lady Manvers 
was anxiously watching the sleep into which he had 
fallen that forenoon. 
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The travellers retired to the apartments iirhich had 
been prepared for them, requesting that their ar- 
rival might not even be made known to Lady 
Man vers. Selina persuaded her mother to take^some 
repose till dinner time, and then proceeded alone to 
some of those spots which had been her favourite 
haunts during her former visit; she soon directed her 
steps to a retired part of the grounds, where she had 
often spent whole hours, thinking of Sydney Maitland's 
painful silence. The door of the summer-house, fjpom 
whence she had often sketched the adjoining scenery, and 
which commanded a view of that part of the mansicm 
which her unde had rebuilt, was standing open ; every- 
thing within appeared as she had last seen it; her own 
portfolio was on the table, her pencils were there, her 
lute was hanging where she had been wont to place it, 
for it must be remembered that her departure from 
Manvers Hall had been so sudden, and under such 
painful feelings, that she had utterly forgotten all that 
the summer-house contained of her property, till after 
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she readied home, when her mother's desire to see some 
of her sketches reminded her of her carelessness. Now, 
after bh absence of nearfy a jear, she found these things 
appar^Qitlj untouched. Selina sat down^ and the tears 
gushed from her ejes, as she thought of the changes 
which had taken place in herselJ^ and in the owners of 
the £Eiir domain she again looked on; the inanimate 
objects which surrounded h^ alone remained tiie same, 
her uncle dead, his earthly remains mouldering in that 
mausoleum ^ow within her view — ^his son ill, said to be 
dying— herself, from a state of poverty, already in the 
possession of means sufficient to saiiisfy all that either 
she or her beloved mother could desire^ and supposed to 
be the heiress of all within her view. Was it a dream, 
or was it indeed true, that a few 9hort months had 
wrought all these changes? There was yet another 
change, one whidi gave life and hope to all her thoughts 
and reflections. When last she had rested on that seat, 
there was a dark curtain shrouding her fate; reason and 
her moth^'s judgment were opposed to her instinctive 

L 
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trust. The curtain had been withdrawn ; lier trust had 
not been misplaced, but still there appeared no possible 
clue by which Sydney could be assured of her constancy ; 
they knew not, even to what part of India his regiment 
had been sent. They were ignorant of everything 
which had befallen him, except the fact revealed by his 
cousin, that up to a certain period he had continued to 
write, but had ceased on some false representations she 
had made to him. ^^ Alas !" thought she, ^' how distant — ^if 
ever it should arrive — may the moment be, when these 
falsehoods may become known to him as such. Believing 

me unworthy of his love " She checked herself; 

the train of thought was too painful to be pursued. Her 
mother's oft repeated and favourite saying recurred, and 
half aloud she repeated — " When the night is darkest, 
the dawn is nearest." 

A violent rustling of the leaves, a sort of rushing 
through the thickly-planted laurels, made her start — 
when, as she approached the door, to ascertain what 
could have caused such sounds, she beheld her old 
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favourite, the companion of her childhood, and partner 
in all her walks and girlish frolics, her long lost dog, 
making his way tlurough the thick plantation; the 
instant he perceived her, he bounded to the spot on 
which she stood, and, in another second, had nearly 
knocked the amazed girl backwards, by springing up 
and placing his two forepaws on her shoulders. " Juba 
— Juba!" said Selina; "Juba — Juba I" cried another 
voice, at some little distance. The dog stood doubtflil. 
^* Juba — Juba!'' was again repeated from without; the 
dog still lingered, licking her hands, and looking in 
her face, with an expression of almost human love in 
his large liquid eyes; a third time, "Juba — Juba!" 
was heard, but the voice appeared close. Selina tot- 
tered, her senses seemed bewildered — she no longer saw 
anything distinctly ; but, in another instant, she felt 
that Sydney's arms were supporting her, and her head 
sank on his breast. 

For a considerable time, utterance seemed denied to 
both — ^they could but look at each other ; while Juba 
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sat on his hind legs, gazing at thenii and making the 
floor ring with the incessant wagging of his iail, his 
mode of shewing that he participated in their hi^ 
piness. At length, mutual explanations wer^ entered 
intOj and Selina learned that the friend Eobert had 
bid her remind him of, Was no other thim her beloyed 
Sydney, and that though the love with which she had 
unhappily inspired him on his return to England, had 
made him for a time faithless to his trust, he had 
since nobly redeemed his error, by con£^!6ing the whole 
to Sydney, and urging him to come to England, that 
he might, ere removed from this world, see him imited 
to the woman whose affection could not but render 
him blessed. '' Poor Robert !" exclaimed Sydney, " his 
life is waning fast — ^we must prepare ourselves to lose 
him. Let it be our task, dearest, by affectionate care 
and attention to his wishes, to render^ as far as may 
be, his last days tranquil." 

The sound of the first dinner bell aroused them to 
the propriety of returning to the house; but- as they 
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traversed the park^ arm-m'^arm) words seemed wanting 
to express their delight at again being together. On 
leaving the summer-house^ Sydney carefully closed and 
locked the door; while removing the key, he said — 
" This was confided to me by Eobert, with a request, 
that I would see everything was dusted and in order 
before your arrival; he had locked it up the night 
before you left Manvers Hall, and no one but himself 
had since entered it/' 

On entering the house, they s^rated. Selina in- 
stantly flew to her mother's room, to weep her joy on 
that beloved mother's breast, and tell of her unexpected 
happiness. A summons to the dining-room hurried 
them down stairs; when Lady Manvers received Selina 
with every demonstration of regard and affection, and 
as soon as they were alone, told her that she regretted 
having allowed her to quit them under the unpleasant 
impression of having behaved Ul to her cousin, who had 
since done her ample justice by declaring his knowledge 
of her attachment to his friend. The meeting between 
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Mrs, Manvers and her hostess had already taken place. 
When they had last parted, the former was in deep 
affliction at her husband's loss, and without any tie to 
life but her orphan girl, while the latter was surrounded 
by husband, children, and wealth. Now their situations 
were less dissimilar; they were both widows — an only 
child the comfort of each : but Lady Manvers could not 
deceive herself as to the frail tenure on which that only 
comfort rested, and her once haughty bearing to her 
sister-in-law was changed to a mild and almost sup- 
pliant demeanour. There was too much real feeling 
and kindness of heart in Mrs. Manvers to revert even 
in memory to the past. Every power of her mind was 
exerted to administer comfort to the ^stressed mother; 
and together they repaired to the invalid's room. Ko- 
bert made an effort to rise from his couch to receive 
his aunt, or, more properly speaking, to meet Selina's 
mother; but the effort was too much, and he sunk back 
on the pillows which were placed behind him. Mrs. 
Manvers sat down by his side, took his wasted, trans- 
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parent, and feverish hand in hers, while she expressed 
a hope that he would not disturb himself on her account, 
but allow her to prove her skill as a nurse, as well as 
the affection of an aunt. She tried to speak cheerfully, 
for she felt the poor mother's eyes were on her; but one 
glance at his attenuated form, his glassy eye, his white 
and trembling lips^ and, above all, the deep crimson spot 
impressed on each cheek, assured her that soon that 
mother would be childless. 

Robert spoke of Selina, and proposed to see her in 
the evening. " I have much to say to her; and, with 
your permission, will not talk now, but try to sleep." 
A hollow, hectic cough stopped his utterance for some 
moments, and Mrs. Manvers made her escape, to indulge 
in those tears she had forced herself to repress in his 
mother's presence. To Selina, in the short time 
allowed them for conversation, she did not conceal 
her impression of Robert's state, but she besought her 
to arm herself with courage for the intended interview, 
especially if Lady Manvers were to be present. " To- 
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wards himself," said she, ^^ disguise is^ unnecessary, he 
knows his perilous state, and seems resigned. But bear 
in mind, my child, that though human skill may be 
powerless to arrest, any severe emotion would probably 
hasten, his fate." 

At an early hour in the evening. Sir Rob^ sent to say 
he was anxious to see Miss Man vers, whenever she would 
go to his room. Selina turned pale, and seemed to hesi- 
tate ; but Sydney arose, and drawing her hand within his 
arm, led her into the hall, from whence they proceeded 
slowly to the apartment which had been fitted up on the 
ground floor, to enable the invalid, on a summer's even- 
ing, to be wheeled without fatigue on the lawn. Sydney 
spoke almost in whispered accents, as he besought her to 
collect her energies, and meet her cousin without betray- 
ing the distress which his altered appearance could not 
but excite. Sir Eobert's servant was awaiting her 
approach in the ante-chamber, at the door of which 
Sydney left her. An inner door was opened, and Seiina 
stood in the presence of her cousin. At the sight of Jiis 
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feeble and emaciated appearance, all her mother's, all 
Sydney's injunctions were unheeded; she sprang for- 
ward to catch the hand which was extended, pressed it 
fondly to her lips, and burst into tears. Robert was 
violently agitated, a cold dew broke forth upon his brow, 
his lip quivered, but no sound was audible, save Selina's 
heart-breaking sobs^ At length, he said, " Do not 
distress yourself, my gentle cousin, I am far less to be 
pitied now than when we last met. True, I am ill, 
hopelessly ill — but my conscience is at peace. The 
noble fellow I was then betraying has forgiven and com- 
forted me. Make him happy, Selina, I conjure you; 
for if ever a heart of pure and sterling worth beat in a 
human form, it is to be found in Sydney Maitland's. 

Robert leant back to recover himself, and Selina had 
leisure to contemplate that beautiful countenance, which, 
by its sweet and placid expression, did indeed give proof 
that all within was at peace. "1 have seen your 
mother," Robert resumed, "and no longer wonder at 
the deep and passionate tenderness with which you used 

M 
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to mention her. To-morrow I will see you together; 
this evening I wished to be alone with you. Since 
my poor father's death, feeling I should never marry, 
I have thought of many plans for the dispensation of 
that wealth so unexpectedly devolved upon me — in all 

these I hoped to associate myself with you, and -" 

he hesitated, but added, ^^ and your husband ; the 
rapid increase there has lately been in my diseasie 
forbids a longer indulgence of that hope ; and you must 
execute alone, as I feel sure you will, my wishes. I 
have much to say, and my time is short." Selina 
seemed about to interrupt him, but he continued, " Do 
not deceive yourself, nor seek to deceive me. It would 
be vain — nay, more, it would be unworthy of us both. 
Before I enter on my plans, let me first fulfil a sacred 
duty, which is to speak to you of my mother — her 
comparatively small jointure requires that additional 
provision should be made for her personal comfort ; 
and I would ask you to confirm the grant I have 
made, but which I have no right to charge on the 
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estate beyond my life, of a yearly sum of five hundred 
pounds. You need not answer me," continued Robert, 
seeing Selina quite incapable of speaking, " your own 
fulfilment of a child's duties are sufficient guarantees 
for your adoption of mine. The other plans," said he, 
"require more explanation than I am equal to this 
evening; but to-morrow, dear cousin, to-morrow I hope 
to communicate and dispose you favourably towards 
them." 

Lady Manvers now entered, and seeing her son look- 
ing wan and exhausted, she begged him to defer further 
conversation till the morrow; but, on the morrow, Sir 
Robert was so weak, and his <50Ugh so urgent, that the 
good Dr. Neville, who was all but domiciled at the hall, 
enjoined perfect silence. This state continued for some 
days ; but then one of those sudden, and, to the unini- 
tiated, hope-kindling, but treacherous phases, to which 
this malady is always more or less prone, took place, 
and Robert appeared to rally. During this ameliora- 
tion, Selina passed some hours of every day in his room, 
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listening to his benevolent plans, storing her mind with 
the motives and the means which he suggested for their 
execution ; and though youth is always sanguine in 
benevolence, even hqr pure heart's charitable desires 
were startled with the extent of the schemes her cousin 
submitted to her. Schools for the young, allotments 
for the labourers, settlements for the old, a refiige for 
the sick — all this upon the wide lands of Manvers. 
But his views went further. The thought of the des- 
titution which, at one time, had well nigh overwhelmed 
Selina and her mother had often been present to his mind ; 
and he now took especial delight in contemplating the 
advancement of those institutions destined especially 
for that wide class — 

THE PEOPLE WHO HAVE SEEN BETTER DAYS. 

" What a relief," he exclaimed, " would it be to these, 
the most deserving of all classes of our sympathy, if they 
could know that a refuge was provided for their chil- 
dren — if they could feel that when, perhaps like me, 
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the world is fading from their view, that their children, 
the dearest objects of their love, would not be cast upon 
the sea of life to battle with its storms as they best may," 

Nature, in her varied aspects, often wears the sem- 
blance of sympathy with the state and feelings of man ! 
It will happen that the heavens shall be pure and tran- 
quil, and the earth smiling, when we are happy — that a 
cloud shall pass over the sun, when we encounter misfor- 
tune, and that the breath of life shall part from the body 
as the sun goes down. — So it was with the last day that 
Kobert Manvers passed on earth ! 

Though the autumn was advanced, the afternoon was 
heavy and sultry, and dark clouds obscured the splendour 
of the sun. A storm was anticipated, but in place of 
tempest, the clouds seemed to rise like a curtain above 
the horizon as the sun descended, and then, breaking up 
into masses, assumed various forms, coloured with gor- 
geous tints of crimson and gold. The invalid had been 
wheeled to the window, to enjoy the glory of the most 
splendid spectacle earth has to shew. Selina was by 
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his side; their conversation, which before had been 
cheerfiil, now, without change of topic or feeling, became 
of deeper interest. 

"Do you believe, dear cousin," said Robert, "that 
there is any truth in the idea that on the approach of 
death we are endowed, for a brief time, with a clearer 
view of the true aims of life, and with a vision of 
futurity?" 

" Such," she replied, with great emotion, " has been 
the favourite belief of ages, and I would not oppose 
myself to a supposition which gives a prophetic and an 
awful value to the words of the dying." 

Pleased with her reply, Robert caught her hand in 
his, and carried it to his bosom. She was alarmed at 
the moment by the unnatural lustre of his eyes, but 
tranquillized by the regular and almost firm pulsation of 
his heart under the pressure of her hand. "Do not 
think it fancy," he exclaimed, " that at this moment my 
mental gaze seems clearer than at any previous period 
of my life, and my soul more penetrated with the wis- 
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dom which is from above. The thought that the good I 
may do shall live after me, is inexpressibly pleasing at this 
hour, and gilds my closing life, as you see the sun now 
irradiating the distant hills in the landscape. I seem, 
by instinct, to know the parent's grief, whose dying 
hour is disturbed by the recollection of his children's 
destitution ; and I seem also to feel a thrill of happiness 
pervade my being, when I think that my name may be 
hallowed by the blessing of many who will recognise in . 
me an instrument of Providence for the care and educa- 
tion of their oflfepring. You will attend faithfully, Selina, 
to the instruction I have given you?" 

" Ah, do not doubt it," she answered, moved to tears. 

" The world," he resumed, " would, perhaps, accuse 
me of weakness ; but how little can the world know of 
such an hour as this ! Selina, do you not think the 
earth might become a LAND OF PROMISE, if, in 
the busy pursuits of life, men would look forward to 
the feeling they must experience at its close?" 

" A Land of Promise ! dear cousin," interrupted 
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Selina; "now your words are almost above my com- 
prehension." 

" I mean," said Robert, " a land from which vice, 
crime, and misery might be well nigh banished — one 
which should bear a glorious harvest for Heaven ! 
Tou believe in the progress and improvement of 
society ?" 

" Oh, yes," she answered; "fervently." 

" Never abandon it; cling to it as an article of faith. 
Be assured, Selina, the brightest dreams of the philan* 
thropist might be realized, if men would but consider 
how much g09d they might do, instead of how little 
will satisfy public opinion and their own consciences. 
Utopia would be no fable, if we took more care rightly 
to educate the young. What a national glory would it 
be, if we could boast that there were no children 
stretching forth their little hands to us, and imploring 
instruction and support in vain !" 

" But how few are there, dear Robert," observed 
Selina, " who think of national glory in that shape?" 
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" Dear cousin, it is as I have told you ; I already taste 
the wisdom of Heaven and eternity. I disconnect 
national glory from proud buildings and lofty monu- 
ments. At this moment rise before me the scenes and 
recollections of my earlier years; I see the colossal 
structures of Egypt, but how can I admire them, recol- 
lecting their stones were cemented with the blood of the 
labourers who hewed them from the quarry, or piled 
them on each other. I see the Coliseum, but I think of 
the bloody conflicts done within its circuit, and the 
Christian agonies its walls have witnessed. The poor 
alms-houses, which afford a retreat to the aged; the 
hospitals, within which are soothed the pangs of physical 
pain ; and the noble schools which train the young to a 
career of usefulness, virtue, and happiness, seem to me 
worthier objects of admiration. Tou smile, Selina, at 
my ardour, yet believe me, if England should ever fall as 
low as Greece or Kome, the traveller who shall wander 
amid the ruins of our cities will regard the remains of 
the plain buildings we dedicated to charity, and as the 

N 
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scenes lyhich pas3ed within them occur to his mind, he 
will think them prouder trophies of national greatneas 
than the pyramids of Egypt or the columns of Corinth." 
Exhausted by the animation with which he had spoken, 
Selina saw with alarm that his cheek blanched, even 
though the sunlight rested on it, and that his frame 
slightly trembled. Unwilling that he should notice the 
tears she vainly struggled to repress, she turned her 
face to the window. After a few minutes' pause, Robert 
continued, though in a fainter voice, " A Land of Pro- 
mise! how beautifully does that sound, and yet how 
easily, with our wealth, and our capabilities of good, 
might all the hopes excited by the expression be realized. 
Reliance on the gospel promises, sincerity of will, earn- 
estness of purpose only are wanting to change the face 
of England, perhaps of the world, and give it a new 
aspect, more in accordance with the beneficence of the 
great Author of existence. He has decreed that man 
shall be the instrument of good to man^ Gracious 
Being! when will thy creatures be ready to fulfil thy 
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will ! Surely, when Thou beholdest the works of mercy 
prosper, Thou must look down from heaven, and say, as 
when the new-created earth lay stretched beneath Thee 
in its beauty, unstained by sin, and fresh in the feeling 
of innocence — ' it is good !' " 

There is something that inexpressibly affects us in 
the contemplation of goodness, and Selina's tears fell 
fast, as, with her gaze riveted on the distant view, 
she waited to hear more. She saw the clouds settle 
into the form of a chariot, into which the Sun sank, 
as if weary of his course, and a shade was, at once, 
thrown over the whole scene. Kobert did not speak. 
She supposed that, like herself, he was watching the 
departing day. When she dried her eyes, and turned 
to address him, she found his features settled in the 
calm repose of death — an expression of ineffable peace 
was marked in the smile that yet lingered on his lips. 
His last breath went forth in the words that had just 
fallen on her ear. 

It seemed impiety to murmur at a death so tran- 
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quil and happy. Selina exclaimed, almost uncon- 
sciously, in the midst of her broken sobs — " Mat my 
END BE LIKE HIS !" Imagination supplied a voice that 

said — '^GO, AND DO THOU LIKEWISE." 



THE END. 
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